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MAULMAIN KAREN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM DR. WADE, 
Qualifications of a Missionary. 


Maulmain, July 15, 1862.—In British 
Burmah the harvest is great and the la- 
borers are few. We need more help. 
We pray for more; but we know the 
funds of the Union are very limited ; they 
have not the means to send an adequate 
supply. And, under these circumstances, 
it becomes more than ever important that 
the few whom they are able to send should 
be men and women of the greatest possi- 
ble efficiency. A mere numerical re-in- 
forcement will by no means meet the exi- 
gencies of our enfeebled mission. Where 
the circumstances of a mission impose on 
one man an amount of labor and care 
usually shared between three or four, as 
is the case in most of our stations at the 
present time, that man must have a 
steady purpose, a strong constitution, a 
practical reliance on Divine Providence, 
a self-sacrificing interest in his work, and, 
withal, a peculiar tact for discovering 
and bringing to his aid all subsidiary 
evangelical agencies within his reach to 
lighten his own burden, while, at the 
same time, he increases his means of 
prosecuting his work. Else will the 
churches under his charge decline, and 
the onward progress of the work cease. 
When the funds of the Union were abun- 
dant, the field of operation twenty per 
28 


cent. smaller than now, and missionaries 
sent out by dozens,—if the work was not 
performed by one, it would be by an- 
other ; now, if not performed by one, it is 
not performed at all. 


RANGOON MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. BENNETT. 


Baptism of Three Burmese Young Men. 

Rangoon, July 27, 1862.—A few years 
ago, the king of Burmah wished to send 
several young Burmese to America to be 
educated. He did subsequently send three 
young Burmese to the Doveton College, 
Calcutta. In one of my recent letters 
from Calcutta from Capt. Wells, the 
latter writes,— 

‘‘You will remember that some time 
ago, about five weeks, 1 told you of the 
baptism and admission to Circular Road 
church, of one Moung Zoo, one of three 
Burmese sent by the king of Ava to be 
educated at Doveton College, about four 
or five years ago. At the same time the 
other two were almost Christians. 

Since then, indeed by the last mail, a 
messenger has arrived to take them back, 
and they leave on Thursday next. 

On hearing that they were so soon to 
go, it became the desire of their hearts to 
profess the truth they have for a long 
time felt. So they saw Mr. Leslie, (the 
pastor of Circular Road.) He examined 
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them, and received from their master in 
school a satisfactory testimony as to their 
conduct, &e. The result was that he de- 
termined to baptize’them. But this was 
not decided upon until Sunday morning. 
So from the pulpit Mr. Leslie spoke of 
their case, and said the baptism would 
take place on Monday (yesterday) even- 
ing, at half past seven. 

We of course went ; and although much 
earlier than usual, had to sit away back. 
Our chapel has seldom been so full. 

“The service began by singing a hymn ; 
then Mr. Lewis read and prayed; then 
another hymn. Then Mr. Leslie prayed, 
and addressed the candidates in a very 
interesting manner. The lads, and the 
circumstances in which they are placed, 
are full of interest. No one can know to 
what they are going. We, probably 
knowing more of the Burmese court than 
the generality of people, and its very un- 
settled state, are better fitted to under- 
stand their position, and must assist them 
with our sympathy and our prayers. I 
hope all your mission circle will see them, 
and send them on with fresh encourage- 
ment. 

‘*Mr. Leslie’s remarks were plain and 
practical, and much to the point. He 
spoke interestingly of Joseph and Daniel 
at their idolatrous courts, and earnestly 
pressed upon them the duty of steadfast- 
ness. He bade them go to Ava, but to 
remember, if they were persecuted, to 
flee. He most emphatically entreated 
them never to deny their Saviour. 

**Our chapel was very full ; many stran- 
gers were present, and, to my mind, it 
was one of the most interesting services I 
have attended for some time. The posi- 
tion of the candidates, native Burmese, 
from an idolatrous court, the protegés of 
a heathen king, having embraced Christi- 
anity, and going back to the king and 
- court ;—their number, three. It will be 
with much interest and anxiety that we 
shall follow them through their future 
course, sending up our prayers that they 
may be made very useful to their coun- 

en.”’ 

To the above letter I may add, that the 
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three Burmese spoken of called at the of- 
fice, and I had more or less conversation 
with them, furnished them with Burmese 
books, &c., and gave also a quarto Bur- 
mese Bible to the individual who had 
been sent by the king to bring them down 
from Calcutta. They are all young men, 
from eighteen to twenty years of age, I 
should think ; and may we not hope that 
God, who always works in his own way, 
and that way always the best, has seen 
fit to take these young men, while in a 
foreign land, and in a foreign school, and 
make known to them the riches of his 
grace in Christ Jesus, that they, too, 
might in a heathen palace show forth the 
wonders of redeeming grace ? 
Messengers of the Gospel for Ava. 

If the American churches cannot find 
out and send an ambassador for Christ to 
the court of Ava, possibly God may be 
showing them that his gospel can be pro- 
claimed there from another quarter. 


Inquirers at Rangoon. 

In and around Rangoon, there are now 
and then Burmese who inquire after the 
truth, and come out and profess Christi- 
anity. There are now several good in- 
quirers, and two or more may, ere long, 
be baptized. 

The “Burmese Messenger.’ 


The ‘Burmese Messenger’’ promises 
to be a valuable means of spreading light 
and doing good. It is wonderful how, 
thus far, the paper has taken with the 
natives. And, what is one good feature 
in the matter, it promises to be self-sup- 


porting. 


LETTER FROM MRS. INGALLS. 
New Chapel Opened. 

Thongzai, July 2, 1862.—I have re- 
moved into my new chapel. As the rains 
came on, I found my people worked very 
slowly ; and, in order to superintend the 
work, I made a little shanty near the 
chapel, and removed into it with one of 
my preachers. I then hoped to have my 
roof on, and a few floor boards down, so 
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that we could occupy it during the next 
ten days. But Burmans are not Ameri- 
cans, and our work made a slow progress. 
So we were obliged to spend five weeks in 
that place, which proved to be a nest of 
snakes, scorpions, and many smaller crea- 
tures. The rains came on, and we greatly 
feared an injury to our building. But 
we prayed, and the Lord answered our 
prayer; and one morning I received a 
deputation from the heathen in this vi- 
cinity, who said they had consulted and 
came to offer their services. 

The next day they gathered together a 
company of one hundred men, who, with 
the aid of our Christians, made the roof, 
and last week we tied up some mats and 
removed. We had our first service here 
last Sabbath, and it was a joyful one to 
us. The pastor preached a dedication 
sermon, and it was a good one, too; but 
only suitable to our place and people. 

Hle reviewed the past with great clear- 
ness, and then showed forth the goodness 
of God, so that some said, in a low whis- 
per, Lord is surely on our side.’’ 
The Burmese have great control over 
their feelings; but now the joy was too 
full; and at the close many an eye was 
moistened, and many a cheek bedewed 
with tears of joyous thanksgiving. 


Baptism of Converts. 


On the previous evening, we had re- 
ceived three candidates for baptism, and 
another to be baptized next month. She 
was the sister of the ruler of this place, 
and has been the subject of many prayers 
for seven long years. Sometimes she has 
been very near the kingdom; but Satan 
tempted, and she turned aside. During 
the last three months, she has been a reg- 
ular attendant on all our services, and 
has said she trusted in Christ; but post- 
poned her baptism to some future day. 
But the Spirit of the Lord moved, and 
this aged one begged that she might now 
follow the others. She said, ‘*The Lord 
is here, and I feel Him blessing my soul 
with joy and peace ; and, on this blessed 
day, I will consecrate myself to Him.’’ 
The rain ceased, the dark clouds dis- 
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persed, and the sun burst forth, as if to 
join in our joyous scene, while the three 
vowed their allegiance to God. I have 
not room or time here to go into a detailed 
account of our chapel; but it is a good 
one, and I have not drawn upon the 
Treasury of the Union for one cent. The 
teak timber was given to me by the Pegu 
Forest department. The posts, roof, nails, 
and expense of part of the work, has been 
defrayed by the Christians, and I shall 
now have a comfortable house and chapel. 

Last week I opened my school of twen- 
ty-nine scholars, which is held in the 
basement, and we are now full of joy and 
trust in the Lord. 

We have received ten additions since 
March, and others are not far from the 
waters of salvation. We often talk about 
the war and the state of the churches ; 
but we feel that the Lord is on your side. 

P.S. The friends of the aged woman 
who was baptized on Sabbath last, have 
just come in with their thank-offering of 
a table for the chapel, mats, &e. 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 

LETTER FROM DR. MASON. 
The Raid Checked. 


Toungoo, July 19, 1862.—Last month 
I spoke of the perilous condition of our 
Karens ;* but they succeeded in showing 
such a bold front on the borders, that so 
soon as the rains fairly set in, their ene- 
mies scattered, and they have not ventur- 
ed to make another attack. 

The Deputy Commissioner has ordered 
one of the largest villages near the fron- 
tier to be occupied by fifty men perma- 
nently, under the command of one of the 
two Myu-okes, who are to go on duty al- 
ternately. This is the best thing that 
could be done, and is sufficient for the 
defence of the people at present; but 
when the harvest begins, there is reason 
to apprehend more raids, 

The main difficulty just now is, as in 
greater wars, the lack of money. The 
Government refuses to do anything for 


*See Mag. for Nov., p. 411. 
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the support of the men who are required 
to go and do the duty of soldiers, except 
to tax those who do not go. This enrages 
the Karens, because they say all other 
soldiers, black or white, Burmese or 
Shans, are paid for their services; the 
Karens alone are compelled to fight and 
support themselves; and that, too, from a 
Government quarrel, in which they had 
no personal interest. Some of the large 
villages are arraying themselves against 
Government, and refusing to pay their 
demands. One refractory village is threat- 
ened with a fine of five hundred rupees, 
and every individual who refuses to pay, 
a fine of twenty rupees. What will be 
the result of all this, God only knows. 
One thing appears nearly certain—that 
the people will have no money next year 
for the work of education. 


Success of the Schools. 


On the other hand, our normal schools 
were never more flourishing and prosper- 
ous. Mrs. Mason has between fifty and 
sixty young women in her charge, and 
Mr. Cross more than seventy young men. 
We have also one superior school among 
the Bgbais in the north, as last year, and 
another among the Mauniepghas in the 
south ; but the war, in one way or other, 
has broken up a good many of our village 
schools, and lessened the attendance on 
still more. But we eannot have cloudless 
skies always. The storms and the tem- 
pests, with all the destructions they bring 
with them, are needful in God's economy 
of nature. 
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ASSAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. BRONSON. 
Tour to Gowahati. 

River Kullung, May 23, 1862.—I write 
from my little boat, en route from Gowa- 
hati to Nowgong. I have spent the last 
two Sabbaths with our little band of na- 
tive brethren at Gowahati; having wor- 
ship with them daily, and neglecting all 
other society to labor for them. Mrs. 
Bronson was unable to accompany me on 


December, 


account of the extreme heat, which nearly 
prostrated the strongest. 

The temptations that beset our Gowa- 
hati church, are many and increasing. 
They greatly need the help of a resident 
missionary. They all reside together on 
the mission premises. Because they dis- 
regard caste—and some of them are re- 
spectable, well informed, and hold good 
situations, therefore certain loose, lewd 
persons, who should set them a better ex- 
ample, seem to desire nothing more than 
to drag them down to their own degraded 
level. 


Intemperance in India. 


It is one great and anxious task of 
every missionary, to guard native con- 
verts from making shipwreck of the faith. 
The one great evil throughout India is 
intemperance. Probably it is greatly 
promoted by the habitual use of intoxi- 
cating beverages, of one kind or another, 
by most of the English community. But 
the evil has come to be of such magnitude 
that many Christians throughout India 
are deeply feeling that something must be 
done to set a better example to the na- 
tives. 

During my visit I found that some of 
our native members were in the very jaws 
of the tempter. They had been urged 
and urged to drink by those who stood 
above them in station and influence, until 
they had begun to yield. I was gratified, 
however, that none had become perma- 
nently addicted to this evil, and all 
seemed to feel that it was time to take a 
decided stand, in order to save themselves 
and families from this devouring scourge 
—this insidious foe, that has already oc- 
casioned the ruin of many native Chris- 
tians all over India. 


Temperance Meeting at Gowahati. 

Seeing them earnest and resolved on 
this subject, 1 appointed an evening for 
them all to assemble in the hall of Mr. 
Danforth’s bungalow. Men, women and 
children, all neatly dressed, formed an 
interesting circle. I had made arrange- 
ments for a social entertainment. Sev- 
eral residents of Gowahati, who have al- 
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ways manifested an interest in the native 
Christians, were present, which added 
greatly to the interest of the occasion. 
Tea and refreshments were passed around 
to all, the native Christian women having 
prepared the provisions for the native 
portion. Men, women and children,— 
there were fifty natives present. Tea 
over, I called them to order and address- 
ed them a few moments from the words 
of the wise man, Prov. 23: 29—33, ‘*Who 
hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who 
hath contentions? Who hath babbling? 
Whe hath wounds without cause? Who 
hath redness of eyes? They that tarry 
long at the wine; they that go to seek 
mixed wine. Look not thou upon the 
wine when i¢ is red, when it giveth its 
color in the cup, when it moveth itself 
aright. Atthe last it biteth like a ser- 
pent, and stingeth like an adder.”’ 

I then called on brother Kondura Rol- 
lin Smith to read and explain the pledge 
they had drawn up, which he did very 
well indeed. The pledge was drawn up 
wholly by themselves, and written by Ba- 
boo Kondura Rollin Smith, and reads as 
follows, as nearly as I can translate it. 


Pledge of the Gowahati Temperance 
Society. 

“The reasons of our assembling are 
these. The use of opium, ginya, ardent 
spirits, and such like intoxicating things, 
is very destructive to mankind. Espe- 
cially to Christians, God’s chosen ones, 
these are powerful enemies, because from 
their use springs much that is sinful. 
Let us briefly notice how the use of these 
intoxicating drugs leads men into evil. 

First, Just as @ child at first throws 
out its little feet, takes one step, then 
two steps, and so learns to walk and run, 
—so whoever begins to use these intoxi- 
eating things, he is soon captivated by 
them ; he takes more and more ; begins to 
fear nothing and nobody, and grows bold 
in evil courses. He even forgets God, his 
Maker, and fearlessly falls into every kind 
of crime. 

Secondly.—The use of these intoxicat- 
ing things destroys men’s reason and in- 
telligence. They lose the power of reflec- 
tion. The great good obtained is to stu- 

fy themselves, and become like brute 

asts. 

Thirdly.—It swallows up property, 
eclf-reapect, good name 
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It throws them into the society of the 
vulgar and wicked. Our great enemy, 
Satan, takes up his abode in the hearts of 
such, and cade tempts them to the com- 
mittal of all sorts of wickedness. 

Fourthly.—The use of such things de- 
stroys the strength, and weakens the nat- 
ural powers of the body. It lessens the 
peace, joy and comfort of the mind. It 
occasions discord in the family circle. 
There life is spent in disunion and un- 
happiness. Religious duties are neglect- 
ed, if observed at all. The heart grows 
hard, God is forgotten, and such are over- 
whelmed in sin’s ocean. In this, our 
country of India, many native Christians 
have been corrupted and destroyed, and 
Christ’s priceless, holy religion has been 
made a reproach. 

In the sacred Scriptures this evil prac- 
tice is condemned. ~ the Epistle to the 
Galatians, fifth chapter and nineteenth 
verse, it says that drunkards shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God. Seeing, then, 
that by this evil practice our present and 
future peace is endangered, and God's 
commands broken, we all, after due con- 
sideration, are resolved that we never will 
use these intoxicating things, unless pre- 
scribed by a physician to cure disease. 
We will never use them so long as we 
live ; we will strive to prevent their use 
in our own families, among our relatives, 
neighbors, and all with whom we have 
intercourse. At the feet of our heavenly 
Father, begging strength and looking up 
to our glorious Lord, with a sincere mind 
and fixedness of purpose, we promise to 
keep this pledge, and with our own hands 
subscribe vur names thereto. 

Gowahati, May 17, 1862. (English 
reckoning.) 

Signed by the following men. 

Shree Kondura Rollin Smith, 
Shree John Christian, 
Shree Samuel N. Lobdi, 
Shree Bhupoti, 
Shree Bibhu, 
Shree Kondura Byragi, 
Shree Apinta Soudhiri, 
Shree Hobhnath, 
Shree Bhodi John Dowling, 
Shree June John Goldsmith, 
Shree Umet Sipoy, 
Shree Thersing Sipoy, 
Shree Goleng Sipoy, 
Shree Magua Sipoy. 
WOMEN. 

Shree Motee Maira, 
Shree Motee Junaki Smith, 
Shree Motee Mon Mohini, 
Shree Motee Japori Abby, 
Shree Motee Podma, 
Shree Motee Mati, 
Shree Motee Sui Motee, 
Shree Motee Molai. 

Total, twenty-two names. 
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T am having a record book prepared, 
‘in which this Temperance Society is to 
record their doings and to enter new 
names. I feel anxious that this move- 
ment may enlist all our people, in and 
out of the church. I deem it very im- 
portant that the heathen understand, 
that while Christians are free from the 
burdensome yoke idolaters wear, they are, 
nevertheless, not free to turn the grace of 
God into licentiousness. They are above 
these debasing and ruinous vices, which 
so many fall into. I feel a good degree 
of confidence, and trust they will honor 
the pledge they have taken. 


Disappointment, 
Nowgong, July 1.—Labor presses upon 


us on every side, and we often are longing 
for fellow-helpers, to share the toil and 
gather in the harvest. As is the case 


with every mission, I imagine, on the 
face of the earth, we have encouragements 
and discouragements. But God is our 
Helper, and we try to stay our hearts on 


Him. 

The information that those who expect- 
ed to rejoin us in our work have, through 
force of circumstances, decided to remain 
at home for the present, is trying in the 
extreme ; but that is our part of the bur- 
den, caused by the fearful struggle going 
on in our dear native land. How long 
we shall be able to hold on, I know not. 
We beg you to consider the necessity of 
having other laborers on the field, to ac- 
quire the language and to be preparing 
for labor. 


The Cause not to be Abandoned—Gowahati. 


You must not for a moment think of 
abandoning these stations. Only strength- 
en your working force, and you will reap 
the reward. 

I have just heard from Gowahati. The 
native members there seem to have started 
afresh in their effort to maintain the 
Christian name. They meet regularly on 
the Sabbath and during the week for 
worship. At my suggestion they met on 
the first Monday of the month for the 
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monthly concert. They appointed a 
Treasurer, and contributed five rupees. 

Advancement at Nowgong—Encour- 

agement, 

Here in Nowgong, our Christian fami- 
lies are becoming more established and 
consistent in their Christian walk. When 
I remember how they have all their lives 
been surrounded by evil influences, the 
whole country being one vast Sodom, I 
rather wonder that they manifest so much 
Christian character as they do. There 
are several persons here and at Gow- 
ahati, who have for months attended 
our meetings, and who have wholly re- 
nounced heathen practices, and expressed 
their belief that Christ is the only Sa- 
viour. I trust that the little light they 
have received will increase unto perfect 
day. I hope to baptize some of them 
soon. One of them is an interesting Mi- 
kir youth. 

Our people are subjected to evil influ- 
ences from a new source; I mean, the 
evil example of godless Europeans, who 
tempt them intosin. One of our number 
fell a victim last year, who is now reap- 
ing the bitter fruit of the prodigal. 


External Affairs of Assam. 


Our district is at present quiet, so far 
as I know. New troops are coming—a 
Sikh regiment. Several new military 
and civil officers are appointed. The tea 
business is still rapidly increasing. Our 
new Commissioner, Col. Haughton, lately 
in charge of the penal settlement at the 
Andaman Islands, has arrived at Gowaha- 
ti. From his preceding administration 
elsewhere, strong hopes are entertained 
of his success in this province. Assam 
must advance in worldly prosperity.— 
Shall the Christian missions, so long es- 
tablished here, be the only cause that is 
not vigorously prosecuted ? 

I close by begging the Committee not 
to delay having additional men on the 
ground. 


A Work Demanding Patience. 


Nowgong, July 9, 1862.—This is not 
an age of miracles. Christianity finds 
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the heathen sunken for centuries to the 
lowest point. Can they be expected to 
leap up at once to the full height of Chris- 
tian attainment, that we consider neces- 
sary to Christian character at home ?— 
No! It will take time, patient labor, 
and three or four generations to come. 
The pioneer work, the first steps, some- 
body must take. Somebody has got to 
work his way through all this ignorance, 
and superstition, and depravity, and utter 
destitution of moral principle—and gen- 
eral alienation of heart from God—to 
what is higher, nobler, God-like. Now 
somebody must fell the forest, dig up the 
soil, cast in the seed. I confess that this 
work is not so pleasant as the joy of har- 
vest; but it must be done; and, just as 
sure as Jehovah hath said it, the reaping 
will come ‘‘in due time.’’ 

For my part, I do not feel disposed to 
doubt God's promise, and throw away the 
work of twenty-five years. I am content 
to do present work ;—cut off withered 
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branches when I must, lift up the weak 
and falling whenever I can, and strength- 
en the things that remain, and gather in, 
by every instrumentality available, disci- 
ples from the ranks of the heathen. I 
am willing to trust God about the results 
and rewards of a life devoted to this pre- 
paratory work ; for I hear Him saying 
that they who sow and they who reap 
shall ‘*rejoice together.’’ 
Improvement at Gowahati. ~ 

We have some among us whose daily 
life and sacrifices, made for the cause of 
Christ, would’ honor any body of Chris- 
tians at home.. My last visit to the little 
orphan church of Gowahati, as they call 
themselves, (Maura Mondoli,) was very 
interesting. They seem to have taken a 
new start; and, as if God’s blessing was 
upon them, they have actually influenced 
several to attend worship with them reg- 
ularly; by which these persons have ob- 
tained much knowledge of Christianity, 
and propose to embrace it. 


MISCELLANY. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF A MISSIONARY 
IN INDIA. 


Mr. Shrewsbury, a missionary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, gives the following 
account of the impressions he received during 
his first missionary tour in India. 


‘*First, I have been much struck with 
the willingness of the people to hear the 
gospel, and this seems generally to have 
borne some proportion to their poverty 
and want. This was most manifest while 
we were south and south-east of Berham- 
pore. There the people were poor, their 
losses by the late heavy rains have been 
very great, and their suffering has been 
increased by the exactions of the land- 
lords, who, to make up their own losses, 
have wrung the last pice out of their poor 
tenants. We found the people smarting 
under their losses and wrongs, and not a 
few of them were ready to ascribe their 


sufferings to their sins. ‘We have for- 
saken God,’ said one man, ‘and therefore 
we are unhappy.’ In many cases there 
was a spirit of inquiry that was very grat- 
ifying, and many of the questions we 
were asked were such as seemed to indi- 
cate that the questioners had thought 
much about the religion of Christ. Of 
course there was a large amount of 
thoughtless ignorance displayed. We 
were asked, ‘What shall we get by be- 
coming Christians?’ Some had heard, 
or pretended to have heard, that by be- 
coming Christians they would be exempt- 
ed from taxes ; and many asked, ‘Why is 
it that when people embrace Christianity 
they do not become white like the Sahibs ?’ 
We were told to work miracles if we 
wanted to make converts; and now and 
then the native depravity of the human 
heart disclosed itself in objections to 
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Christianity, on account of its morality. 
Notwithstanding all this, the attention 
paid to the addresses, the desire to obtain 
books, the spirit of thoughtful inquiry, 
and the almost uniform civility, were in a 
very high degree encouraging. There 
were less of these pleasing features as we 
went northward, and approached Jeagun- 
ge and Moorshedabad. Here there was 
more generally a spirit of careless indiffer- 
ence ; but even here there were not want- 
ing a few, who listened gladly to what 
was said. 

‘‘Then, again, I have been struck with 
the strong obstacle which caste presents 
to the reception of the gospel. Numbers 
of people tell us that they see the supe- 
riority of Christianity, and would gladly 
embrace it, but they fear the result of 
losing caste. It is, indeed, a fearful or- 
deal, one that requires the highest degree 
of moral courage to face ; and that is a 
quality to which the Bengali is almost 
an entire stranger. All this must be seen, 
to be felt. I do not think that any one 
not in the country can understand what 
caste is. I by no means think thatI know 
all about it, but I do know more than I 
did, having seen something of what before 
I had only heard and read. I well re- 
member one poor man'with whom we met. 
His careworn face seemed to light up with 
pleasure, as he heard of the God of the 
Bible and the provision which in the gos- 
pel He has made for man. The man ap- 
proved it all. I thought he was begin- 
ning to feel that here was something of 
which he had long been in search. But 
a look of unutterable wretchedness re- 
turned to his face, as with a deep drawn 
sigh he replied, ‘O, what can we do? 
there is the fear of the brahmins.’ Nor 
was this a solitary instance. From men 
of all grades we have heard the same con- 
fession ; and often has the heaving of a 
sigh testified to the insufficiency of Hin- 
duism to meet the spiritual wants of men. 
Nor is it among the poor and uneducated 
alone, that we find this dread of losing 
caste. We certainly shall look in vain to 
the upper classes for examples of a more 


enlightened policy. Of this, the case of 
Mohiputram Rupram, as it is told in the 
‘Friend of India,’ is a confirmation :— 
‘Mohiputram Rupram, the Deputy Edu- 
cational Inspector of Bombay, who re- 
cently visited England, though a brah- 
min, after long holding out against the 
persecution of his fellows, has at length 
humiliated himself to apply for readmis- 
sion to caste. Amid other disgraceful acts 
of penance, he swallowed a disgusting 
pill, composed of the fine products of the 
cow. Worse still, the leading men of the 
caste, thinking that a man of so little de- 
cision of character and self-respect would 
be no great credit to them, resolved that, 
as the Shasters enjoin repentance as well 
as atonement in such a case, and as the 
professing penitent still continued to pride 
himeelf on his travels, he could not be re- 
stored.’ 

On reading this last sentence, one can 
hardly refrain from saying, ‘Served him 
right ;’ and yet the case affords evidence 
almost appalling, of the strong hold which 
caste has upon the native mind. Seeing 
how this man, than whom we might ex- 
pect to find few more enlightened or more 
liberal, bends to popular prejudice, can 
we wonder that the poor and uneducated 
villager should be afraid to act other- 
wise ? 

‘*Another thing which struck me was 
the notion which the people entertain of 
acoming change. ‘We shall all be Chris- 
tians svon,’ was an expression heard in 
many places ; and there seems to be an ex- 
pectation, perhaps a hope, of an entire 
revolution in the religion of the country. 
It may be that this is only idle talk, per- 
haps the remains of some tradition which 
has long been floating about, and it may 
be wholly ineffectual to induce a recep- 
tion of Christianity : but such is the feel- 
ing ; and we have heard many say, ‘What 
is the use of embracing Christianity now, 
when it will certainly bring so much 
trouble? Let us wait ; by and by all will 
be Christians, and then it will be easier.’ 
At one place a brahmin, after stoutly 
contending for some time against Chris- 
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tianity, said sullenly, ‘The worship of our 
gods is at an end; everybody will now 
embrace this new religion.’ 

‘If the conversion of the world is to be 
accomplished by human instrumentality, 
it is worth while to ask, what proportion 
does the effort bear to the work to be ac- 
complished? and a few statistics will be 
interesting. The district of Moorsheda- 
bad, to which my part of the journey was 
confined, contains a population of 1,100,- 
000. We were out daily, morning and 
evening, visiting all the villages within 
four or five miles of the tent. Some of 
. the villages had but one visit, and others 
had as many as eight or ten ; this was of 
course regulated by the population. In 
this way addresses were delivered in about 
seventy different places, to an aggregate 
of nearly 5,000 people. It remains to be 
seen what addition will be made to these 
figures by Mr. Bradbury, on his part of 
the tour; he will scarcely do more than 
double them, if he does so much; and 
what is itall? It must be remembered 
that it is only by such tours as these that 
the majority of the population can be 
reached. Many of the places we went to 
had not had a missionary near them for 
two, three, or more years, and some peo- 
ple said they had never heard anything 
about Christianity. It is not likely that 
the same places will be visited the ensuing 
winter, and it is very likely that there are 
villages to which the missionary has never 
been, as the route taken depends upon the 
existence of roads. So that, even in the 
most favored parts of the districts, there 
are thousands of people who have no op- 
portunity of hearing the gospel more than 
once in two or three years. Even suppos- 
ing it were possible for us to preach the 
gospel regularly in the whole of this dis- 
trict, there would still remain much to be 
done. The adjoining districts are many 
of them occupied by missionaries. Beer- 
bhoon has its mission station, and so have 
Burdwan, and Nuddea; but there is the 
Sonthal country, with a population of 
over 30,000, and no missionary ; there is 
Maldah, with its 311,000, and no mission- 
ary ; and Rajshahye, with 800,000, and 
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no missionary. Beyond Rajshahye lie the 
two districts of Bograh and Pubnah, with 
a united population of 112,000, and no 
missionary. Among all these, how many 
must die without once hearing the glad 
tidings of peace! And when we remember 
how many there are in England who hear 
the gospel for years without being affected 
by it, is it a wonder that poor Hindus, 
who hear it only once or twice in a life- 
time, are slow to embrace it? And can 
we reasonably expect large results, until 
the preachers of the gospel are multiplied 
a hundredfold? Truly ‘the harvest is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few. Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
He may send forth laborers into his har- 
vest.’’— Lond. Miss. Chron. 


RAMMOHUN ROY. 


It was in the year 1816, that the cele- 
brated Rammohun Roy came forward 
more prominently before his countrymen 
asareformer. He was at thetime about 
thirty-six years of age, of brahminical 
lineage, of noble presence, and of rare at- 
tainments. He had successfully cultivated 
the Persian, the Arabic, and Sanscrit lan- 
guages, and was better read in Hindu the- 
ology and philosophy than the majority of 
pundits in Bengal. His family was pos- 
sessed of some ancestral property, which 
by the death of his brothers eventually de- 
volved on him; but it was notof such 
value as to place him above the acceptance 
of a public office. He became the chief 
officer of the collector of Rungpore, and 


being thus brought into European associ- 


ations, cultivated the English language 
with such assiduity, as in a few years to 
be able to comprehend the most profound 
treatises in metaphysics and divinity. 
He did not renounce the restrictions of 
caste, and continued to associate with the 
most orthodox Hindu families ; but he rose 
superior to the prejudices of his country- 
men, and invited European gentlemen to 
breakfast with him while he sat at a sep- 
arate table. 

He repudiated the popular system of 
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idolatry, and formed the bold design of 
reforming the creed and practice of his 
countrymen, and inviting them to unite 
with him in the worship of one God. 
With this view, he published, in the first 
instance, a work against the ‘‘idolatry of 
all religions,’’ and then an ‘‘abridgement 
of the Vedant, establishing the unity of 
the Supreme Being, and that He alone is 
the object of propitiation and worship.”’ 
This treatise was compiled more than two 
thousand years before, by the great Vyasa, 
and presented a complete and compendi- 
ous abstract of all the Vedas. A transla- 
tion of this work in English, which he 
published in 1816, brought him and his 
doctrines of reform under the notice of 
the European community, and placed him 
in that conspicuous position which he oc- 
cupied during the remainder of his life. 
In the introduction to this work, he at- 
tacked with unsparing severity that sys- 
tem of popular idolatry on which Sir 
Thomas Munroe, and Mr. Lushington, 
and Mr. Marsh had bestowed the highest 
eulogium three years before in the pres- 
ence of the British Parliament. He said 
he had observed some Europeans exhibit 
a wish to palliate and soften the features 
of Hindu idolatry, and to show that all 
objects of worship were considered by 
their votaries as emblematical representa- 
tions of the Supreme Being. He affirmed 
that the Hindus of the present day had 
no such views ; but firmly believed in the 
real existence of innumerable gods and 
goddesses, who possessed full and inde- 
pendent power in their own departments. 
He further remarked that ‘‘the injurious 
rights, introduced by the peculiar practice 
of Hindu idolatry, more than any other 
pagan worship, destroyed the texture of 
society.”’ At the beginning of this year, 
he visited the Serampore missionaries for 
the first time, and entered into a long 
and interesting discussion of religious 
questions, in the course of which he ob- 
served, that the god Krishnu had, on the 
showing of the Hindu shastras, been 
guilty of a petty theft, of which the 
sweeper of his house would be ashamed. 
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‘‘How, then,’ said he, ‘‘can I worship 
him as a god?”’ 

For several years after this visit, and 
down to the period of his discussions with 
Dr. Marshman on the divinity of Christ, 
he maintained a friendly intercourse with 
the missionaries, whose zealous efforts in 
the cause of Christian benevolence he 
fully appreciated. The opposition of 
Rammohun Roy to the current supersti- 
tion of the country, created a spirit of 
the most bitter hostility on the part of 
the orthodox ; but some of the most emi- 
nent Hindus in and around the metropo- 
lis, enrolled themselves among his disci- 
ples, the most illustrious of whom was 
the late Dwarkenath Tagore, who made 
80 favorable an impression on the public 
mind in England, during his visit to this 
country. 

In the month of March, during the 
saturnalia of the Hoolee festival, Ram- 
mohun Roy and his friends convened a 
meeting in Calcutta, and held their first 
religious service. Chapters were read 
from the Vedas, which inculcated the 
unity of the Godhead; hymns were 
chanted, in which power and glory 
were ascribed to the one Omnipresent 
and All-powerful Being. This was the 
origin of that religious movement among 
the intelligent Hindus of Calcutta and its 
vicinity, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the “ Brumhasubha,”’ or society 
of Vedantists. It now embraces hundreds 
of influential and well educated Hindus 
who, like their great leader, denounce 
the popular superstition, and advocate 
the philosophical theism of the early 
Hindu sages. They do not profess to re- 
pudiate caste, but they interpret its rules 
according to their own inclinations. The 
most unrestrained convivial intercourse 
with Europeans is not considered incom- 
patible with its integrity. The elasticity 
of the bond of caste, in fact, admits of 
the widest latitude of practice among 
Hindus, if they be opulent, so long as 
they do not cross the Rubicon, and avow 
themselves the disciples of the cross.—J. 
C. Marshman. 
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THE APOSTATE TEACHER. 


We are constantly anxious to impress 
our friends with the paramount impor- 
tance of native agency for the extension 
of the gospel in heathen countries; and 
we rejoice sincerely that our missionary 
brethren, in their several spheres of la- 
bor, are carrying out the great Scriptural 
principle of employing those who have 
received the gospel, to extend its blessings 
among their ignorant and perishing coun- 
trymen. Our readers, however, must 
not be surprised that the selection of suit- 
able instruments for this service is attend- 
ed with great difficulty, and that the mis- 
sionary finds it essential to the success of 
his primary object, to ‘‘make haste slow- 
ly.’’ These native evangelists, it must 
be remembered, have been cradled and 
nourished in all the vices and abomina- 
tions of heathenism, and if, in the dis- 
charge of their Christian services, they 
sometimes exhibit defects and delinquences 
greatly to be deplored, it can scarcely ex- 
cite surprise. We select from the Me- 
morials of Mr. Lacroix the following brief 
biography of Gobindo Gir, a native teach- 
er, whose character affords a sad illustra- 
tion of the fact we have just stated. Our 
readers will, we trust, learn from it to 
sympathize with the missionary in the 
trial and disappointment which must 
arise from conduct like that here describ- 
ed ; while they will nevertheless be grati- 
fied to learn that, before the close of life, 
the offender was awakened to a sense of 
his great sin, and that it is hoped he died 
seeking salvation at the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

‘*Gobindo Gir was a brahmin, born in 
the district of Rungpore, to the north- 
east of Bengal, a man of strong intellect, 
sinewy frame, and violent temper. Urged 
by the sense of a want which Hinduism 
could not satisfy, at the age of twenty he 
began the life of a Hindu devotee, and 
determined to visit all the great shrines 
of Hindustan, to see if he could find the 
true God and solid peace. He spent 
many years in these wanderings, traversed 
the whole of Northern India, visiting its 
holy places, even those in the Himalaya ; 
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but found everywhere that priestly pre- 
tence and priestly extortion were the 
most prominent features of the sacred 
shrines. At last he came to Calcutta, 
and to the temple at Kalighit. Dur- 
ing his stay, as he one day passed along 
the Bhowanipore road, he saw the light- 
ed chapel and entered it. He listened 
to the end of the sermon, and then asked 
for a tract, which he promised to read. 
He had already received one from Mr. 
Hill, at Berhampore. He came again and 
again, with all the marks of his devotee- 
ism upon him; the sacred knot of hair, 
the few rags, the coat of ashes from head 
to foot, and the eyes bloodshot with smok- 
ing hemp. But the Spirit of God touched 
his heart; he read, heard, felt, prayed, 
and believed. He made rapid progress, 
and at length, after several months’ in- 
quiry, ‘clothed and in his right mind,’ 
he was baptized in 1839. He joined the 
theological class, and was a diligent and 
successful student. His intellect and 
judgment were acute and clear; he ac- 
quired knowledge rapidly, and became a 
very able, eloquent preacher. Among 
his first works was a poetic tract, giving 
an account of all the principal places of 
pilgrimage ; it described their localities, 
the ceremonies performed, and exposed 
the cunning, chicanery, and irreligion, 
of the brahmin priests. It was an able 
and useful production, and has been ex- 
tensively read. 

‘On being appointed a catechist, he 
labored for a time in Calcutta, and from 
his peculiar temper, and the mental hab- 
its produced by his long wanderings, was 
rather difficult to manage. In 1842 he 
accompanied Mr. De Rodt on a long mis- 
sion journey, as far as his native village. 
When the people, among whom he had 
been extensively known, especially for his 
violence, heard that he was expected, and 
that he had become a Christian, they 
came in crowds to meet him. His be- 
havior was such as to impress them most 
favorably. He told them what he had 
been, and what he had become, and 
preached to them fully the gospel of 
mercy, which had wrought the change. 
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He soon after settled at Berhampore, and 
in 1845 joined Mr. Hill and Mr. Lacroix 
in one of the most interesting journeys 
they ever performed in the country. 
‘*Here, alas ! ends the story of his use- 
fulness. Tempted by a Roman Catholic 
priest, whose only end was to destroy Mr. 
Hill’s native church, Gobindo quarrelled 
with Mr. Hill, left the mission, and began 
raging against it in the most furious 
manner. He drew away two other cate- 
chists and several of the Christians with 
him; he burned his Bible, and openly 
preached against the faith he had pro- 
fessed and defended. He seemed to real- 
ize, in full degre’, the case of the man 
out of whom the demon had been cast, 
but to whom, when the heart was swept 
and garnished, by a partial adoption of 
Christian truth, the spirit had now re- 
turned with seven others more wicked 
than himself. Thus he lived for many 
months; but prosperity did not follow 
him. The priest, having accomplished 
his end, soon ceased to support him and 
his fellow-apostates, and they were re- 


~ duced to the poorest means of earning 


even a livelihood. But the heart raged 
still, and the evil passions which had 
been controlled by the gospel, burst forth 
in more than their former violence. Sud- 
denly the hand of the Lord was laid heay- 
ily upon him. His darling son, Simeon, 
the delight of his eyes, for whom alone in 
the whole world he cared, died suddenly 
of cholera. He was thunderstruck, par- 
alyzed ; but when the first shock was over, 
the scales fell from his eyes, and he said, 
‘This is the finger of God.’ He asked his 
wife for a Bible, that he might seek some 
consolation in its neglected pages. . She 
reminded him that he had burned it ; but 
they searched, and found a small scrap in 
which some tobacco was wrapped. Like 
the prodigal, he came to himeelf, and re- 
solved without delay to seek the help of 
his first teacher. He came to Calcutta 


‘and told Mr. Lacroix the whole story. 


The latter gave him the,reproof, the in- 
struction, the advice he needed, and urged 
him to begin again a Christian life. He 
gave him a small cottage in his own gar- 


den, and endeavored to find him work by 
which he could support himself. Gobin- 
do profited by the kindness, and was most 
grateful to his faithful friend. He walked 
softly all his days, and, though he had 
no triumph in death, he seemed able to 
cast himself upon the Saviour’s mercy, 
and to leave the world ‘a brand plucked 
from the fire.’ Throughout his history, 
not only the Christian teaching, but the 
judicious counsel of Mr. Lacroix were of 
the greatest use to him ; the latter knew 
how to manage him, where, in his eecen- 
tricities, to give him rein, and when to 
maintain a firm control over him. The 
disciple willingly submitted to that con- 
trol from him, and there is no doubt that, 
if he was safe at last, it was that care 
which, under the Lord’s blessing, saved 
him.’’— Miss. Chron. 


HOW THE GOSPEL WAS PLANTED IN 
PECHUIA. 


Pe-chu-ia is a place remarkable from 
the manner in which the gospel first took 
root here in January, 1854. 

Pe-chu-ia is very compactly built, and 
the houses are decidedly of a better clase 
than I have usually seen in Chinese vil- 
lages. The population is estimated at 
about threethousand. The people of this 
whole region, living in the midst of a wild 
and picturesque mountain scenery, are. 
more vigorous and energetic, and at the 
same time more fiery and lawless, than 
the effeminate populace of the rich plains 
watered by the Yang-tsze. These little 
villages, so thickly scattered among the 
hills and along the water-courses, are 
often made to suffer dire calamities from 
virulent feuds. An inhabitant of one vil- 
lage commits a trespass of some kind 
against one of another village. The lat- 
ter calls in a friend to assist in obtaining 
satisfaction, and the former asks help of 
his neighbor to resist, or to avenge the in- 
jury received ; and ere long all the inhab- 
itants of each village are in deadly hos- 
tility to those of the other. Regular war 
is waged. Bloody battles are fought. 
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Men, women, and children caught in any 
unprotected situation, are seized and car- 
ried off. Sometimes they are made to 
suffer a cruel death ; sometimes are held 
to ransom ; and sometimes are sold into 
slavery. Cattle are seized and driven off ; 
crops are pulled up and destroyed; and 
every means which ingenuity and malice 
can devise, is used to harass and distress 
the enemy. Sometimes the wer extends 
until whole districts of country become 
involved in it; and often this system of 
mutual destruction is kept up for many 
years. 

In a region of country a little north of 
Amoy there exists at present such a feud, 
which has already been going on at least 
fifteen or twenty years. Near all the vil- 
lages around Amoy,I have observed a 
small watch-tower substantially built of 
brick, with openings near the top. Most 
villages have two such towers, one being 
placed at each end of the village. In 
case of trouble a watchman is always sta- 
tioned in the towers, to give notice of the 
approach ofan enemy. If such feuds occur 
in the north of China, they must be rare ; 
for | have never heard of one carried to 
such a pitch of violence, or continued for 
80 longa time. But there, also, an occa- 
sional battle is fought. This is as much 
a direct result of heathenism, as of the bad 
government which must reign where 
heathenism prevails. 

In 1854, our little village of Pe-chu-ia 
was thus involved ina bitter warfare with 
its next neighbor, a village of about equal 
size, not more than two milesdistant. It 
was in the midst of this period of war and 
bloodshed that the Lord was pleased to 
visit the place with the influences of his 
Holy Spirit, and to call out from among 
its inhabitants a people for Himself. 

The instruments in the accomplishment 
of this remarkable work of grace were, in 
the first instance, the Rev. W. C. Burns 
and some of the native evangelists from 
Amoy, assisted afterwards by Messrs. Doty 
and Talmage. The hand of God is seen 
in it from the beginning. Mr. Burns had 
just finished a work which he had for some 
time on hand, and was thinking of mak- 
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ing an evangelistic tour among the vil- 
lages, but was at a loss where togo. Just 
then one of the native evangelists suggest- 
ed to him that the season of the year was 
favorable for a -preaching tour; but he 
could give no information which could de- 
cide the question as to the locality to be 
visited. They agreed to pray for guid- 
ance in reference to this subject during 
the week, and to meet again for confer- 
ence on the following Monday. On the 
next Saturday, a poor huckster, who was 
in the habit of visiting Amoy, and who 
had become interested in the gospel and 
kept the Sabbath, requested permission of 
one of the native elders to sleep that night 
and spend the Sabbath, in a room in con- 
nection with the church. It was readily 
granted, and on Sabbath evening he was 
invited by the elder to accompany him to 
a prayer-meeting at Mr. Burns’ house. 
He was deeply impressed with what he 
heard at the meeting, and at its close told 
Mr. Burns that his native village, Pe-chu- 
ia, was engaged in hostilities with a neigh- 
boring village, and that the people were 
murdering and robbing each other. He 
begged him to visit the place, and preach 
to them the gospel of peace. 

This request Mr. Burns at once inter- 
preted as furnishing the providential indi- 
cation he was seeking; and on Monday 
morning, when the native evangelist came 
to his room according to agreement, they 
determined to set off immediately for Pe- 
chu-ia. The evangelist had some difficul- 
ty in the way of leaving his family just 
then, but had determined to go, when 
another evangelist came in, and learning 
the proposal to make a preaching tour, 
asked permission to go with them. It 
was arranged that he should go instead of 
the other, who could not well leave home. 
About noon they set off for the jetty, to 
take passage in one of the regular Chinese 
packets for Pe-chu-ia. On the way to 
the boat an acquaintance overtook the 
evangelist, and asked where they were 
going. On learning that they were guing 
to Pe-chu-ia, and had made no arrange- 
ment for procuring lodgings, he said he 

had a son there, employed as a journey- 
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mun cabinet-maker, and requested them 
to call on him to find lodgings for them. 

In the evening, on reaching their des- 
tination, they proposed to remain on the 
boat till morning. The boatmen objected, 
for the sufficient reason that they were to 
sail again for Amoy before daylight ; but 
one of them recommended them to go to a 
certain cabinet-maker, and this proved to 
be the very man whose father had spoken 
to them in Amoy, and recommended them 
to inquire of him for a lodging. That 
evening a number of persons gathered in, 
and heard, for the first time, the story of 
the cross. The word spoken seemed to be 
accompanied by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Many were deeply impressed. 
The next day they were anxious to hear 
more of the way of salvation, and many 
seemed never to grow weary of listening 
to the truth. The result was, that Mr. 
Burns, instead of spending a day or two 
there, and then proceeding on his tour, as 
he had intended, remained there many 
weeks, preaching and conversing as much 
as his strength would permit. Others 
of the native evangelists from Amoy were 
sent for, and the work was earnestly pros- 
ecuted. The Spirit of God was poured 
out in a very marked and peculiar man- 
ner, and ultimately a church was formed, 
which has since been clearly proved to be 
a vine of the Lord’s planting. 

They have endured persecution for the 
truth’s sake. One man in particular has 
repeatedly had his entire crop destroyed 
by his neighbors, solely because of his 
being a Christian. They have also been 
zealous in propagating the truth. Svon 
after they first received the gospel, they 
were the means of making it known to 
some of the people of Chioh-be. Finding 
them interested, they visited that place 
frequently, and their efforts there were 
greatly blessed. Numbers of people be- 
came so much interested, that at one 
time, for many days together, there was 
constant preaching, with other religious 
exercises, kept up during the whole day, 


' from early morning till near midnight. 


The flourishing church at Chioh-be is the 
result of those labors. It is somewhat 
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singular, that although the gospel has 
been preached very often in many of the 
neighboring villages, it has not in any of 
them met with any success, with the ex- 
ception of Bay-pay, as before mentioned. 
—Foreign Missionary. 


GAMBIA, 


The African Times (London) for Aug. 23, 
1862, contains a report of a meeting of the 
African Aid Society, at which a paper was 
read by Mr. Pine, Colonial Secretary for Gam- 
bia. Mr. Pine has been twenty years in Af- 
rica. Speaking of the various negro tribes 
peopling the Gambia, Mr. Pine said: 


“The liberated Africans are perhaps 
the class about whose progress the greatest 


‘interest will be felt. These people, for 


the most part, were, when landed from 
the slave ships, apprenticed as artizans, 
mechanics, and domestic servants. A 
large proportion of them have risen rap- 
idly to comparative independence, as evi- 
denced by their having abandoned their 
huts and adopted in many instances Eu- 
ropean residences, habits, and customs. 
They have become good and loyal citizens. 

‘*‘Among other examples of their pres- 
ent positiun, there are many who could 
be named who have distinguished them- 
selves as leaders. They have formed them- 
selves into societies and elected head men ; 
and all for lawful and reasonable purposes. 
Until within the last five years a custom 
existed of paying artizans, sailors, ser- 
vants, and laborers, either half in mer- 
chandise or in merchandise alone. The 
high rates at which this merchandise was 
charged in some establishments caused dis- 
satisfaction, and induced the employed to 
seek an amelioration of the system. They 
took counsel among themselves, and gave 
long notice to their employers of their in- 
tention to receive cash only, from a future 
named day. This movement was carried 
out with the greatest propriety, firmness, 
and decision, and in every case of resist- 
ance, appeal was made to the authori- 
ties. There are instances of bodies of men 
suffering great privations to uphold the 
new principle, although in no one in- 
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stance was a breach of the peace feared or 
committed. 

‘Among the liberated slaves the Ac- 
cous and Hebous appear to enjoy the pre- 
eminence. The Jolloffs, although a fine, 
intelligent race, do not appear to have 
made such advance toward what may be 
called European cultivation as the liber- 
ated Africans— adhering more pertina- 
ciously to the habits and customs of their 
forefathers. Many of them are Moham- 
medans, and those who have renounced 
Mohammedanism are of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith. They are not so provident, and 
are, therefore, as a general rule, not in so 
good a position as the liberated Africans. 
There are, however, some noble exceptions 
among those who have embraced the Prot- 
estant faith; and it may not be out of place 
to mention two instances that have fallen 
under notice. One is the garrison gunner, 
who has served his country for the last 
forty years ; he was a redeemed slave, and 
about seven years since was supposed to 
be mortally wounded in one of those en- 
gagements with the natives. His resig- 
nation and evident preparation for the 
great change which he anticipated were 
perfectly wonderful. He frequently ex- 
claimed, ‘God be praised ! God be praised ! 
Glorious death! glorious death!’ An- 
other instance may be given, that of a 
Jolloff lad who had been educated in the 
Wesleyan school; he was wounded in 
defending his mother, who had been at- 
tacked by his father ina fit of frenzy. He 
lived a few hours in excruciating agony, 
retaining, however, his consciousness to 
the last ; and an instant before death calm- 
ly remarked, ‘Now I am about to know 
the great secret.’ 

**The Jolloff is a race inhabiting a great 
portion of the Sene Gambia. 

‘The Syrears are a fine, but rude race 
of men, and are employed in Bathurst, as 
a gencral rule, in menial positions. They 
intermingle with the Jolloffs, and are use- 
ful and faithful subjects of the govern- 
ment, and brave allies; they are Pagans, 
and seem to have some belief in a Supreme 
Being. 

‘The Mandingoes are a fine race of men, 
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who people the several kingdoms on either 
bank of the river Gambia. They are Mo- 
hammedans, and for the most part peace- 
able neighbors. They, up to this period, 
appear determined to resist a change in 
the habits and customs of their Moham- 
medan forefathers, and there is scarcely 
an instance of their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. They are generally easily treated 
with, by the exercise of reason, kindness, 
patience, and perseverance. They devote 
themselves principally to agricultural pur- 
suits, and supply a large proportion of the 
products of the country. 

**The Tollahs are a curious and almost 
uncultivated race of people, who inhabit 
the country to the south of the kingdom 
of Combe, and extend beyond the River 
Cassamanee ; they are, however, most in- 
dustrious and energetic in the culture of 
rice, which is esteemed by the natives as su- 
perior to any other ; this article they bar- 
ter for country cotton and clothes made of 
that material. They are exceedingly prov- 
ident, never disposing of their last crop 
until they have housed a new one at least. 
They are celebrated asherdsmen. A few 
of those who reside in the British settle- 
ments and the neighborhood supply the 
town with milk; but by far the greater 
portion are occupied in procuring palm 
wine. 

“The Jollad is a degraded race in the 
eyes of the Mandingo, and their domestic 
slaves are frequently selected from it.— 
They are Pagans. The Jollads appear to 
be a wandering or gipsy tribe, divided into 
two classes, herdsmen and warriors. The ° 
former are a peaceable race, who generally 
encamp near a Mandingo town, which they 
supply with milkand butter. The warriors 
roam about in the upper part of the river, 
and were formidable, occasionally falling 
suddenly upon, and destroying and _pil- 
laging trading factories and Mandingo 
towns, but of late years the river has 
been free from their incursions. On more 
than one occasion they actually threatened 
M’Carthy’s Island. 

«The so-called Portuguese are a quiet 
race of people, who have really become 
valuable British subjects; they have in- 
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termarried with the Jolloffs and liberated 
Africans. They are good sailors, and in- 
dustrious, well disposed people. Those 
who are Christians are members of the 
Roman Catholic church.—Am. Mission- 
ary. 


MISSION TO THE GRIQUAS, SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


One of the most fruitful missions of 
the London Missionary Society in South 
Africa, has been that to the Griquas , 
and few things in the history of the So- 
ciety more strikingly show how the gos- 
pel can lift the most degraded savages 
from the deepest degradation to light and 
happiness and salvation. 

When the Griquas were first visited, in 
the year 1799, they were mixed up with 
Corannas and Bushmen, near the Zak 
River. At that time they were as ignor- 
ant and as wicked as they well could be ; 
all of them were thieves and liars, and 
were living without fear of God or man, 
and with as little shame as the beasts 
around them. Their habits and appear- 
ance were such that, as one of their first 
teachers wrote, they would have turned 
away from them with disgust, if Chris- 
tian pity had not filled their hearts. It 
was this feeling which led Messrs. An- 
derson and Kramer to make the attempt 
to raise them out of the condition into 
which they were sunk. Few men ever 
began a good work with so little to en- 
courage them. But they resolved to try 
and to trust—to try whatever their loving 
labors could accomplish, and to trust in 
that promise of the great Saviour, ‘+Lo, I 
am with you alway.’’ 

One of the earliest and chief obstacles 
to their usefulness, was the circumstance 
that the Griquas had no settled dwelling 
place. Though living for a time at the 
Zak River, there they did not stay. Like 
many other savages, they loved to wan- 
der. ‘Their home was the desert, and 
their chief delight to hunt or snare the 
wild creatures which grazed there, or 
preyed upon each other. And when the 
two devoted missionaries determined to 
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see whether even such a people could not 
be brought to Christ, they knew well 
that, in order to do this, it would be nec- 
essary to accompany them into the wil- 
derness, and to share all their wants and 
dangers. But though they foresaw that 
in so doing they would suffer many things, 
«these two noble-hearted men were prepar- 
ed for the trial. Thus they showed the 
true missionary spirit. And soon they 
found how greatly they needed such a 
spirit Though they thought they had 
counted the cost, they little knew how 
much they would have to bear, and how 
long they would have to bear it. As the 
Griquas had no food but the antelopes, 
zebras, elephants, and other wild crea- 
tures which they caught in hunting, or 
spared in pitfalls, with some roots and 
fruits of the forest, they were often with- 
out anything to eat, and the missionaries 
soon knew what real hunger was. But 
this was the least of their trials. What 
pained them far more, was the wicked 
conduct of the people. Their constant 
practice was to steal from one another 
whatever they could lay their hands 
upon; and nothing that the good men 
said could convince them that this was 
wrong. But far worse than this were 
the frequent murders, which showed how 
little theee wretched savages valued that 
most precious gift of God—life. Nor 
was the life even of their self-denying 
friends safe among them; for they dis- 
liked their instructions, and were angry 
at their reproofs, and more than once 
they plotted their destruction. But the 
great God was with his servants, and He 
saved them out of the hand of these hea- 
then. 

While thus wandering about with the 
Griquas, the missionaries did all they 
could to convince them how miserable, 
uncertain, and dangerous their mode of 
living was, and how much richer and 
happier they would become if, like the 
people of civilized lands, they settled 
down in one place, with fields and cattle 
of their own. Often, after coming home 
from a weary hunt, without having 
caught any game, and when, tired and 
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hungry, they were forced to lie down to 
sleep without supper, the good men have 
showed them the foolishness of depending 
upon such very uncertain suppNes.— 
‘«But,’’ wrote Mr. Anderson, ‘they did 
not like work, and appeared determined 
to continue their wanderings.’’ 

Under these circumstances, most men 
would have givén up the attempt in de- 
spair. They would have said, ‘It is of 
no use to try any longer.’’ But not so 
these missionaries. They believed the 
promise, ‘‘In due season ye shall reap, if 
ye faint not.’’ And so they prayed and 
labored ona But they had yet long to 
wait, and much to bear. Month after 
month passed away, year after year rolled 
round, and still the Griquas seemed to be 
what they had been from the first. Yet 
they were not really what they appeared. 
The truths preached and taught by their 
faithful missionaries, had begun to work 
upon some of their minds. Though, for 
a long time, unwilling to change their 
way of.living, they were becoming con- 
vinced, by what they heard, that it was 
not good. No doubt they talked to one 
another upon the matter, when Messrs. 
Anderson and Kramer were not near. 
And at length these good men had their 
reward. ‘To their great joy, many of the 
Griquas agreed to try the plan which 
they had so often recommended. As the 
country all around them was without in- 
habitants, they soon fixed upon a spot as 
their future home. Here they built huts, 
and sowed seed, and did other things 
which the missionaries recommended for 
their comfort and support. They called 
the place where this good work was be- 
gun, Griqua Town. It was well known, 
for years afterwards, as one of the most 
promising mission stations of the London 
Missionary Society. The plan proved 
successful. The ground brought forth 
plentifully. The Griquas now saw the 
truth of all the missionaries had told 
them. With little labor they had abund- 
ant food, and many comforts to which 
they were strangers when wandering in 
the desert. Soon others of the tribe, see- 
ing what was done, followed the example 
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of their friends, and thus Griqua Town 
grew larger every year. 

But while the missionaries rejoiced to 
see how much better off these poor crea- 
tures had become than they were in former 
days, this was not the chief benefit they 
wanted them to possess. They had left 
their happy home, and had wandered 
with the Griquas in the wilderness, not 
merely to civilizg but to save them; to 
enlighten their minds, and to bring them 
to Jesus, as well as to reclaim them from 
their savage life. They had, therefore, 
never ceased to make known to them the 
truths of God’s word; and this was far 
easier now than when they were in the 
wilderness. After about three years, they 
had a congregation of some eight hundred 
regular hearers, besides many others— 
Corannas and Bushmen—who often came 
to the station. 

Such was the beginning of the Griqua 
Mission, which has since become so flour- 
ishing, and which has been so great a 
blessing in South Africa. And no his- 
tory could show more clearly how God 
honors and rewards those who faithfully 
labor and suffer in his cause. The world 
knew nothing of the two men who were 
with the Griquas in the wilderness ; but 
God was with them, and, as what fol- 
lowed showed, He did not forget their 
work of faith and labor of love.—Juv. 
Miss. Mag. 


MISSIONS TO CONTINENTAL EUROPE.. 


There are many circumstances which, 
without excluding other parts of the 
world, seem to give to Continental Eu- 
rope a pre-eminent claim, such as the 
healthiness of its climate, the pretty gen- 
eral diffusion of education, security to 
the laborers, the freedom with which, in 
many instances, they are allowed to work, 
and the immense influence which a unit- 
ed Protestant Europe would have on all 
other nations; whereas now the efforts 
of orthodox missionaries in other lands 
are often thwarted by popish emissaries. 
In Belgium, the Romish districts of Ger- 
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great facilities are afforded for the diffu- 
sion of the gospel, through the most ef- 
fective of all means—native socicties and 
agencies—so that little more is required 
than the supply of money. 

Of all these France, perhaps, is by 
much the most important. The Emperor 
is understood to be favorable, if not to 
Protestantism, at least to perfect liberty 
of conscience and worship. The Protest- 
ant clergy are becoming gradually more 
sound in the faith, and some of them are 
earnest, pious, and devoted men. A mote 
serious tone of mind is pervading the peo- 
ple, who are thirsting for something to 
satisfy the soul, There is a growing dis- 
like to the spiritual’ tyranny of Rome ; 
and the number of converts from her pale 
is increasing, though not, perhaps, very 
rapidly; and as the French, after our 
own, are the most intelligent and power- 
ful people, at least in the eastern hemis- 
phere, and the chief support of the Papa- 
cy, it is impossible to overestimate the 
magnitude of the results that might arise 
from their conversion to a pure form of 
Christianity. 

Italy also gives good promise, and af- 
fords an opening which should be zeal- 
ously improved. ’ 

There is another fine country of which, 
unhappily, this cannot, as yet, be said, 
but appearances indicate that it may 
soon be so—a country in which, at the 
era of the Reformation, the doctrines of 
Holy Writ were gladly embraced, al- 
though the truth was finally suppressed 
by the Jesuits and the Inquisition—we 
mean Spain. Few nations under such 
disadvantages have made more remarka- 
ble advances during this century; and 
the era of its religious emancipation 
seems drawing near. In commerce, ship- 
ping, and improvements of various kinds, 
it has made rapid strides. By good pub- 
lic roads, nearly 2,000 miles of railway, 
and a net-work of telegraphs, great facil- 
ities have been given to internal commu- 
nication. The wages and comfort of its 
people, and consequently their love of in- 
dependence and inquiry, have been in- 
creased. Education has become much 


more general ; for whereas, in 1803, only 
one in every 340 of the population were 
at school, in 1855, the proportion had 
risen to one in fifteen; and while, in 
1837, the total number of students at- 
tending the universities and public semi- 
naries was 13,677, in 1859 it amounted 
to 500,000. The convents have been sup- 
pressed ; the church property has been 
secularized, and much of it sold; the 
number of church dignitaries and supe- 
rior clergy has been reduced by the Con- 
cordat of 1851, from 4,382 to 1,023, and 
their incomes fixed at moderate sums,— 
The few remaining monks, ri}w stipendi- 
aries of the State, are generally hated ; 
and the church has certainly no powerful 
influence over the people, many of whom 
are believed to be ready to embrace Prot- 
estantism. They readily receive and read 
Bibles, tracts, and religious publications, 
which cannot fail to exercise some bene- 
ficial effect on that fine, high-spirited, 
generous, and noble nation, 

Surely, then, more vigorous efforts 
ought to be put forth for their evangeli- 
gation, than those secret and limited 
agencies at present at work. Ought 
there not to be means adopted for sup- 
plying Bibles and other useful books to 
Spanish sailors touching at the various 
ports? and, at the more important ones, 
to instruct them by a colporteur belong- 
ing to their own country, when practica- 
ble? There would be no obstruction of- 
fered to this work here, as is the case in 
their native land; and, as sailors are 
open-hearted and susceptible of deep im- 
pressions, as well as visiting many differ- 
ent parts, this might be of great use. 
And ought not the British Government, 
which manifests such laudable care in pro- 
tecting the secular interests of our coun- 
trymen, to insist on a chapel and minister 
being permitted to ail the consuls in 
Spain, where English (and Spaniards 
who choose) should be allowed to attend 
and worship, and to whom the rights of 
sepulture should be granted? And as 
persecution for conscience’ sake is con- 
trary to reason as well as to Revelation, 
cught not these rights to be maintained 
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by a demonstration of force, if necessary ? 

There are other means which might be 
employed, to which I cannot, at present, 
allude; but there is one about which 
there can be no dodbt or difficulty—the 
most powerful of all, and in which we all 
can join—viz., prayer to the God of prov- 
idence and grace, that He will be merci- 
fully pleased so to order events that that 
magnificent country may soon be opened 
to the free proclamation of the glad tid- 
ings of salvation, and so to accompany 
all means and agencies employed by the 
Divine inflaence of bis Holy Spirit, that 
they may be effectual to the conversion 
and sanctification of many.—Home and 
For. Record. 


THE GOSPEL IN BELGIUM. 


Among the missionary efforts of our Euro- 
pean brethren, none deserve to be regarded 
with greater sympathy than those of the Bel- 
gium Missionary Church. That the preach- 
ing of the gospel in Belgium bas not been in 
vain, the following letter clearly shows. It 
was written by the Rev. L. Anet, of Brussels, 
June 3, 1862. 

I have much pleasure in furnishing 
you with the details you wished to have 
about the state and the work of the ‘* Mis- 
sionary Christian Church”’ of Belgium. 

The work is divided into five branches 
or schemes ; the regular preaching of the 
gospel, or congregations and stations ; 
the schools ; the colportage ; the publica- 
tions ; and the book shop and depots, It 
is only of the first that I can here speak. 

We have now nineteen congregations 
and stations, six of which have, by the 
blessing of God, been established within 
the last five years; and in five of them 
congregations of communicants haye been 
formed, and in all of them many hearers 
attend the public meetings for worship. 
The members and the hearers are entirely 
composed of converts from Rome, except 
in the case of one congregation, that of 
Antwerp. In this last city, since we had 
a chapel, which is twenty months ago, 
more than five thousand Romanists have 
heard the good tidings of salvation; but 
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the regular attendants are Protestants 
from Holland, among whom a great deal 
of good is done by the ministry of our 
missionary. It was not for the Dutch 
Protestants residing in Antwerp that we 
placed a missionary in that city; but as 
they have no other opportunity to hear 
the preaching of the truth, we consider 
our work there as important as if the au- 
dience was composed of Romanists. 

I repeat that, in the five other stations 
of which I speak, the communicants are 
all converts from Rome, and the hearers 
are Romanists. For example, in the sta- 
tion of Houdeng, situated about twenty- 
four miles from Brussels, and established 
two years and a half ago, there are more 
than forty communicants, all converts 
from Rome; and between two and three 
hundred hearers, of whom not a single 
one was born Protestant. And these 
communicants have given proof that they 
are—so far as man can judge—truly con- 
verted to God. 

Such a result in the space of less than 
three years is, I think, a great blessing. 
Generally speaking, I may say that the 
work advances in all our congregations 
and stations without cessation, and that 
many conversions have taken place during 
the last year. 

Besides these congregations, there are 
many groups of converts situated in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, who are-too 
far from any chapel to be able to attend 
public worship. These groups have been 
formed by various instruments and cir- 
cumstances ; some by the reading of the 
New ‘Testament and of tracts, and some 
by other means. I will give but one ex- 
ample taken from many. 

Little more than two, years ago, a 
young man, engaged in a manufactory at 
Brussels, said to several of his fellow- 
workmen, that he had bought a New 
Testament ; but, not being able to under- 
stand it, he was very desirous to get some- 
body who would give to him the right 
meaning. A young man who was pres- 
ent answered, ‘“‘I know a Protestant 
chapel in which every Monday the gospel 
is expounded ; I will take you there if 
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you like.’’ ‘Most happy shall I be to 
go,”’ replied the other. So they went, 
and after a very few months, this young 
man who was 80 anxious to understand 
the gospel, was convinced of the errors of 
Rome, of the state of sin, and of the 
atonement made for his sins by the shed 
blood of our blessed Lord Jesus Christ. 
He obtained hope and peace by the as- 
surance of his reconciliation with God 
through the mediation of his Son. After 
that he went back to his village, situated 
about twenty miles from Brussels, and 
gave to his family an account of his 
change. His poor parents were terrified 
at hearing that he had left the Romish 
church, and become a Protestant. Warm 
discussions took place; the priest of the 
parish was called in, and every effort was 
made to bring back that young man to 
the Pope’s church ; but all was in vain. 

So far from being brought back to his 
father’s religion, he succeeded, under the 
blessing of God, to bring to the knowl- 
edge of Christ all his family. So his 
father and mother, his brother and his 
three sisters, have been converted, and, 
we have reason to believe, truly converted 
to God. As soon as they enjoyed the 
comfort of a Divine hope, they felt the 
desire to render their neighbors partakers 
of like privileges. And now, in that vil- 
lage, twenty-five persons have left the 
Papist religion, and are seriously engaged 
in the way of salvation. The chief means 

«have been the reading of the New Testa- 
ment and religious tracts, and the blessing 
has been given by the Holy Spirit. They 
assemble together every Lord’s day, to 
read the Bible, pray, and exhort one an- 
other; and a minister visits them from 
time to time. 

Thus, besides our nineteen stations, we 
have many such little flocks of believers 
spread throughout the kingdom, and they 
are torches in the darkness of superstition 
and unbelief. 

We have engaged in the work a kind 
of evangelist ; namely, an evangelist who 
is deaf and dumb. He was brought out 
from the church of Rome about twenty 
years ago, and for these four or five years 
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he has felt anxious to bring to the knowl- 
edge of the gospel his fellow-sufferers ; 
and he has been the instrument, in the 
merciful hands of God, for the conversion 
of eleven of them, who were all born and 
brought up Romanists. They have been 
carefully examined with regard to their 
faith and religious convictions, by a min- 
ister and an elder, and after that admitted 
to our Lord’s Supper. Now we employ 
that dear friend to visit, in Brussels and 
in many other towns, his fellow-sufferers, 
and teach them the way of salvation.— 
He also presides over the meetings of the 
deaf and dumb in Brussels, every Sabbath 
when worship is observed. — Scotch Rec. 


MISSIONARY PERILS. 


The Christian missionary, particularly 
in some countries, like the apostle Paul, 
is ‘‘in perils’? of many kinds; but the 
dangers we are about to describe are not 
common. 

It is now several years ago that a mis- 
sionary party, from a Moravian settle- 
ment in Labrador, set out to visit a place 
called Okkak. It was early in March. 
Winter still reigned in that cold northern 
region. ‘The sea was frozen; ice and 
snow spread all around them. Yoking 
the dogs to two sledges, the party started, 
making themselves as comfortable as 
blankets and furs could make them. But 
they had a long way to travel. The dis- 
tance to Okkak was a hundred and fifty 
miles, and the journey would take them 
three days. But the worst part of the 
road was across the frozen sea. On the 
evening of the first day, when they were 
getting toward it, they met some strange 
Esquimaux who were turning away from 
it, and who threw out hints that it would 
be well for them to do the same. 

As the Esquimaux were strangers, and 
the missionaries did not know whether 
they were friends or foes, they were not 
inclined to follow their advice without 
further proof of danger. They thereupon 
tried the ice-covered sea; it was like the 
firmest rock under their feet. The weath- 
er, too, was fine, and they could discover 
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no reason for fear ; so they resolved to 
proceed. Fora time all seemed safe, and 
on they went ; but at length the mission- 
aries were startled by one of the men, 
who came and told them that he thought 
he had felt the ice heave, and he feared 
the waves were swelling under it. To 
find out whether this was so, a native 
laid himself down, put his ear upon the 
ice, and listened. And now the terrible 
truth became plain; distinctly he heard 
the hollow roar of huge waves lifting 
themselves beneath the ice, and the sounds 
seemed coming nearer to them every min- 
ute. What was to be done? They were 
in the midst of the frozen sea; too far 
from the land they had lately left to re- 
turn, and still a long way from the place 
to which they were going. All, there- 
fore, that they could do, was to urge the 
dogs to gallop towards the nearest point 
of the shore, and to look up to God for 
his protection. But almost every minute 
they felt the motion of the sea under the 
ice more plainly, and they knew that in 
a short time what had appeared so firm 
would be burst through by the waves 
and broken into pieces. This was enough 
to alarm them ; but soon there was more, 
for large cracks and openings in the ice 
began to appear on every side. The 
wind, too, had risen to a storm, and blew 
the blinding snow from the mountains, 
which filled the air. At the same time 
sudden noises, like the report of cannon, 
came bursting upon their ears. What 
these noises meant they knew too well ; 
it told them the dreadful truth that the 
ice was breaking up. It was a terrible 
thought, and it made them tremble ; for 
nothing seemed before them but death. 
They knew that their only hope was to 
make for the land. But the dogs were 
as much frightened as their masters ; for 
they, too, understood by instinct what 
the dreadful sounds and the heaving ice 
meant, and it was with great difficulty 
that they could be driven along. But at 
length they drew near the shore. The 
part of the coast which they had reached 
was bold and rocky, and on this account 
it was not easy to land; but what made 
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it far more difficult, was the circumstance 
that the icy sea was all in motion, now 
sinking low and then rising high. Hap- 
pily, just as the great solid mass had been 
lifted up to a level with the rocks upon 
which they could land, the drivers seized 
the moment. With earnest prayer to 
God, they urged the dogs forward. The 
sledges were dragged violently to the 
shore, happily just in time. The rocks 
were reached, and they were delivered. 

But as soon as the danger was passed, 
and before they could speak, or scarcely 
think of their escape, the ice from which 
they had landed burst asunder, and the 
sea furiously rushed over it. ‘‘A point 
of time, a moment's space,’’ had proved, 
through God’s protecting providence, 
their salvation. How they felt, as they 
stood upon that desolate shore, heard the 
roaring of the storm, looked at the sea as 
it burst through the frozen covering, and 
watched great masses of ice rushing wild- 
ly upon each other, and then remembered 
how narrowly and how wonderfully they 
had escaped all this, who can tell ? 

As soon as possible the Esquimaux built 
a snow-house about thirty yards from the 
beach. Into this they all crept. They 
sang their evening hymn, and, having 
kneeled down to praise their great Deliv- 
erer, they laid themselves down to rest. 
But while all the others were soon asleep, 
one missionary could not close his eyes. 
And his wakefulness saved the party a 
second time from destruction ; for about 
two o’clock in the morning he found thaf 
salt water was dropping through the 
roof, and just after this discovery a heavy 
wave burst against the hut, and swept 
away the snow-Mab which formed the 
door. He gave the alarm. All jumped 
up. A native cut a passage in the side 
of the house. Through this they rushed. 
But scarcely had they reached higher 
ground, when a huge wave swept the 
rude hut clean away. 

Still their sufferings and danger were 
not even yet at anend. They were now 
upon a barren and uninhabited part of 
the coast, with little food, and very far 
from any habitation. Famine threatened 
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them. A biscuit and a half a day was 
all they had for their support. And they 
feared that the wife of one of the mission- 
aries and her babe would perish from the 
cold. The poor, faithful dogs, too, had 
fasted four days, and their strength was 
nearly gone. What were they to do? 
They must either cross the snow-covered 
mountains which rose between them and 
Okkak, or try to reach their home upon 
the sea, which was now frozen over again. 
Dangerous as was the attempt, they re- 
solved to trust once more the treacherous 
ice. They did so, and by the goodness of 
God they reached their station; with 
what joy and thankfulness, none but them- 
selves could know.—Juv. Miss. Mag. 


THE LATE DR. GOSSNER. 


About forty-five years ago, three Ro- 
man Catholic priests in South Germany 
were led to turn away from the errors of 
the church in which they were born and 
educated, and at whose altars they had 
for years ministered. They were Boos, 
Gossner and Lindel. It was the reading 
of the Word of God, through the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, that wrought 
this great change. 

From the moment they embraced the 
glorious gospel, they ceased not to make 
it known to others till their dying day. 
Martin Boos never formally separated 
from the Roman Catholic church; he 
ended his days, many years ago, in Ger- 
many. He wrote several books of edifica- 
tion, which are mach prized by godly 
people in that country. Lindel went to 
Russia, where he a Protestant 
minister, and preached the gospel in the 
German colonies in the southern part of 
that empire. But Gossner went to St. 
Petersburgh, the capital of the empire, 
at the invitation of the Emperor, Alex- 
ander I. Four years he ceased not to 
preach Christ to the German Roman 
Catholics of that city, and nearly one 
hundred souls embraced the ‘‘truth as it 
is in Jesus.” 

At length the storm of persecution 
arose. The Pope, through his Vicar- 
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General, desired his expulsion from the 
city. The good Emperor, then in his last 
days, sick and irresolute, had not the 
courage to defend him. Fearful of dis- 
turbance, he privately advised Gossner to 
retire. He did so, and going to Berlin, 
he became a Protestant, and took charge 
of the old Bohemian church, where he 
preached to full houses for many years. 
He got up a Mission-Seminary and Socie- 
ty, and trained up many humble mission- 
aries, who are now laboring in different 
parts of the world—in Africa, Asia, 
America and Australia.* He also es- 
tablished a hospital for the poor and suf- 
fering. 

But his heart was much with his flock 
in St. Petersburgh, who abandoned the 
Romish church soon after he left, and for 
years, and probably do so still, met for 
religious services every Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday night, at the house of one of 
their number, the good Mr. Nordbeck. 
At one of these meetings they read every 
week a sermon, homily or letter, which 
they had received from their old pastor 
and friend. Pastor Gossner preached 
once a week to his former flock in St. 
Petersburgh, for many years. He has 
finished his work and entered into rest.— 
Christian World. 

*The Missionary Society founded by him, 
and still called “Gossner’s Missionary Socie- 
ty,” bears an honorable part in the efforts for 
the evangelization of the heathen. 


AUSTRALASIA AND POLYNESIA. 


The state and progress of the good work 
of religion and civilization in the islands 
of the South Seas (say the Wesleyan Sec- 
retaries) will at this moment command 
the attention of the Christian and the 
philanthrophist. The experiment of the 
direct influence of the gospel on races the 
most remote from Europe, and combining 
in their manners the most extraordinary 
extremes of politeness and of barbarous 
cruelty, has been a perfect success.— 
Heathenism has been abolished from the 
Friendly Islands. The entire population 
is professedly Christian. A very large 
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proportion of the adult population are de- 
vout and consistent members of the Chris- 
tian church. Old and young are diligent 
readers of the Holy Scriptures, and of 
such other books as have been provided 
for them in their own language, which 
they gladly purchase and pay for. Ten 
thousand copies of the Hymn Book ar- 
ranged by the venerable John Thomas 
have been printed in London, and will 
find sale as soon as they are received in 
the islands. The greatest want of the 
Friendly Islands is additional ministers 
and teachers, to carry on the instruction 
and education of this interesting people. 


DEPARTURE OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. Chapin Howard Carpenter, with 
his wife, sailed from Charlestown on 
Thursday, Oct. 30th, in the ship Gardner 
Colby, to engage in missionary work 
among the Karensin Burmah. Mr. Car- 
penter is the son of Rev. Mark Carpenter, 
of Brattleboro’, Vt., and a graduate of 
Harvard University (1859), and of New- 
ton Theological Institution (1862). 


LETTERS, &c., FROM MISSIONARIES. 


Burmah. 

Mavutmarn, J. Wane, Apr. 19, May 19, Ju- 
ly 15.—C. Hreparp, Feb. 17, Apr. 22, May 
12, June 14, 24 (2), Aug. 4.—J. M. Haswett, 
Mar. 13, 26, Apr. 28, May 13, June 5, 12, 
Aug. 14.—J. R. Haswevt, Mar. 13, Apr. 30, 
June 25, 26, July 11 (2). 

Touncoo.—F. Mason, Feb. 12, 15, 20 (2), 
Mar. 6, 13, Apr. 21, May 21, 24, June 10, 12, 
July 1, 19, Aug. 4, 6.—E. B. Cross, Feb. 
14, Apr. 21, May 22, 23, June 13.—M. H. 
Bixny, May 6, 8, July 7. 

Rancoox.—J. Dawson, May 28.—E. A. 
Srevens, Feb. 25, Apr. 15, May 13, 29, June 
12, July 14 (2), Aug. 14.—J. G. Binney, Feb. 
28, Apr. 2.—Mrs. Ineatts, July 2.—D. L, 
Brayton, Feb. 9.—A. T. Ross, July 26.—C. 
Bennert, Feb. 28, Apr. 16, May 15, June 13, 
July 14, 19, 27, 29. 

Basse1x.—H. L. Van Maurer, Feb. 25, Mar. 
12, Apr. 10. 

Prome.—E. Kincat, Feb. 14, Apr. 24, July 
2, 3.—T. Simons, Feb. 17, Mar. 25, July 17. 

Hentuapa.—B, C. Tuomas, Feb, 21, Apr. 
1, 21, June 1, 20.—A. R. R. Crawiey, Mar. 
24, June 2, 18, July 1, 14. 

Assam. 

M. Bronson, Feb. 24, Apr. 15, May 23, 
June 12, July 2, 9.—Mrs. B., Apr. 28, June 
25.—W. Warp, Feb. 24, Mar. M4 (2), Apr. 


4, 8, 24, June 9, 13.—Mrs. W., Feb. 1, Apr. 
24, May 23, July 23. 
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Teloogoos. 

L. Jewert, Mar. 11, 14, July 15, Aug. 1.— 
F. A. Doverass, Mar. 10, Apr. 8 (2), May 
19, July 23. 

Siam. 


R. Tetrorp, June 7, 28, July 7, 17. 
China. 
J. W. Jonnson, Mar. 12, Apr. 23, 24, June 
4 (2), 27, July 23, Aug. 19 (2).—M. J. 
Know ton, Mar. 15, Apr. 3, 24, May 29.—E. 
C. Lorp, Apr. 14, June 26.—D. J. Maceow- 
an, Aug. 30. 
France. 
A. Dez, (no date)—V. Lseporps, (no date). 


Germany. 
G. W. Leamann, June 9. 


DONATIONS. 


Recervep 1x Octoper, 1862. 
Maine. 
Lubec, ch. 10; Warren, Ladies’ 
Bap. For. Miss. Soc., Mrs. 
Eliza A. Kennedy tr., 12; 
Hebron, ch.,with other donas. 
to cons. Dea, Joseph Barrows 
H. L. M., 55; Belfast, Robie 
Frye, to pub. Bibles in For. 
Lands, 100; Benj. Kingsbury 
10; East Harrington, ch. 7; 194.00 
Kennebec Asso., Rev. 5S. 
Brownson, Clerk, 10.00 
— 204.00 
New Hampshire. 
Deerfield, a sister 26 cts.; Wal- 
Soe Simeon N. Perry 60; 
erville, ch., Sab. Sch. 15- 
-31; Dea. for Bi- 
bles in For. nds, 1; Am- 
herst, Luther W. Nichols 5; 
Goffstown, ch. 7; Wilton, ch. 
5; Bow, ch. 2; Portsmouth, 


ch. 
Salisbury Asso., Hall Roberts 
tr., Bow, ch. 25; Hopkinton, 


ch. 1; 
Milford Asso., John Atwood tr., 


120.57 


26.00 

97.22 

— 243.79 
Vermont. 

Burlington, Mrs. Dea. Davis 5; 
So. Windham, ch. 5; Saxton’s 
River, ch. 2; Albany, Mrs. 
H. C. Hovey 50 cts.; Morris- 
town, Mrs. J. Walker 1; Col- 
chester, ch., per Rev. C. H. 
Carpenter, 11.86; 

Vermont Bap. Conv., E. A. Ful- 
ler tr., Lamoile Asso., 9.64; 
Woodstock Asso. 5.75; Wind- 
sor, ch. 16; Windsor, South 
ch. 3; Perkinsville, Orrin Tay- 
lor 1; Jericho, Fem. Benev. 
Soc. 11.50; ch. 13.80; Sab. 
Sch. 1.12; Burlington, ch. 
13.23; 75.04 

— 100.40 
Massachusetts. 

A fem. friend, avails of a white 
crape shawl, 20; a friend 15; 

Chelsea, Cary Ave. ch., E. C. 
Fitz tr., mon. con. 

Newton Centre, Rev. J. G. War- 


35.00 
32.21 
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ren, D.D., 25; Jamaica Plain, 
ch., J. B. Witherbee tr., 145; 
Brookline, ch. and cong., Dea. 
Geo. Brooks tr., mon. con. 
72.76; 

Lowell, a friend 5; Lawrence, 
Ist ch., quarterly coll. 50; 
“M. B.,” of wh. 5 is quarterly 
contrib. and 2 for printing 
Karen Scriptures, 7; Chelms- 
ford, a friend 19; West Acton, 
ch. 11; 

Lynn, lst ch., Dea. J. Bachel- 
ler tr., 

Cochesec, Sab. Sch., Juv. Miss. 
Soc., weekly coll. 

Worcester, Ist ch., G@. W. Rugg 
tr., 53; Northampton, ch., 
Mrs. Hannah Kellog, of No. 
Hadley, for Rev. Dr. Bin- 
ney’s school, Rangoon, Bur- 
mah, 1; Athol Depot, ch., 
mon. con. 1; Princeton, Asa 
H. Goddard 50; Wendell, 
Thos. E. Sawin 2; Sudbury, 
Rev. L. Goodnough 10; 

Taunton Asso., A. J. Barker 


tr., 

Lowell, Ist ch., J. A. Brabrook 
tr., 33; Billerica, ch., 12.25; 
Chelmsford, Central ch. 10; 

Salem Asso., Wm. Heath tr., 
30.75; Marblehead, ch. 20- 
-94; Salisbury and Amesbury, 
ch. 90.50; Danversport, ch. 
3; Beverly, 2nd ch. 12.56; 
Gloucester, ch. 75; Rockport, 
ch. 25; 

Old Colony Asso., Dea. John 
Brooks tr., North Scituate, 
ch. 11.50; Thomas Conant 5; 
Hanover, ch. 15; Hanson, ch. 
2; North Marshfield, ch. 12- 
-50; Kingston, ch. 15.25; a 
friend 50 cts.; a friend 1; 


242.76 


92.00 
90.00 
5.20 


117.00 
12.00 


55.25 


257,75 


62.75 


Donations. 


—1001.92 


Rhode Island. 


Providence, M. ‘results of 
self-denial,” 5; Rev. Wm. 8. 
McKenzie 5; 

Bap. State Convention, R. B. 
ewe tr., Providence, Ist 
ch., mon. con, 2 mos, 25.50; 
Wickford, ch., per N. N. 
Spink, mon. con. 35; 


10.00 


60.50 


— 70.50 


Connecticut. 


Andover, a friend of missions 
1; Weathersfield, Merit But- 
ler and wife 25; Newington, 
Lydia Frances 12.50; Clinton, 
Rev. David Wright 5; 


New York, 


Bergen, Mrs. Jane Avery, 
“tow. sending out our next 
missionary,” 1; East Pem- 
broke, Rev. J. L. Smith, to 
sup. nat. pr., care Rey. OC. 
Hibbard, aulmain, Bur- 
mah, 25; 

Stephentown Asso., Berlin, ch., 

per Rev. C. F. Tolman, 


26.00 
18.00 


43.50 


Hudson River Central Asso., 
Cornwall, ch, 10.20; Liberty, 
ch. 3.50; Singsing, ch, 28.68; 
Tarrytown, ch. 75.75; Rhine- 
beck, ch. 5.50; per Rev. 0. 
Dodge, agent, 

Saratoga Asso., Stillwater, 2nd 
ch. 13.50; Broadalbin, ch. 
14; per Rev. 0. D., agent, 

Stephentown Asso., H. N. Smith 


tr., 

Hudson River South Asso., 
Greenpoint, ch., per Rev. 0. 
D., agent, 

Deposit Asso., Port Crane, ch. 
6; Maple Hill ch. 6; West 
Colesville, ch. 14.10; per Rev. 
0. D., agent, 

Seneca Asso., per Rey. 0, D., 
agent, 

Canisteo River Asso. 9.25; Rev. 
F. Deusenburg 1; per Rey. 0. 
D., agent, 

Rensselaerville Asso., 8. C. Teo- 
ple tr, per Rey. 0. D., 
agent, 

Essex and Champlain Asso., 
John Tenant tr., per Rev. 0. 
D., agent, 

Worcester Asso., coll. at mass 
meeting, 27.95; Mrs. C. Al- 
drich 2; a friend 35 ots.; 
Leesville, ch. 5.50; per Rev. 
0. D., agent, 

Lake George Asso., Rev. Caleb 
Smith tr., per Rev. O, D., 
agent, 

Livingston Asso., Robert Beach 
tr., 


New Jersey. 

Patterson, Dr. Alex. W. Rogers 

West N. J. Asso., Canton, ch. 
7.02; Vincentown, ch. 7; Up- 
per Freehold, ch. 4; Camden, 
2nd ch. 4.51; per Rey. J. 
French, agent, 

East N. J. Asso., Piscataway, 
ch. 5.53; New Brunswick, ch. 
50; Middletown, 2nd ch. 20- 
83; per Rey. 0. Dodge, 
agent, 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia, of wh. 272.59 
(bal.) is fr. Dr. D. Jayne, 
$56.25 fr. Wm. C. MeIntosh 
and 600 fr. Wm. Bucknell, 
1,228.84; Pottsville, Welsh 
ch. 5; 1 

Monongahela Asso., Premium 
on money, per Rey. J. French, 
agent, 

Centre Asso., Prem. on money, 
per Rey. J. F., agent, 

Tioga Asso., Prem. on money, 
per Rev. J. F., agent, 

Philadelphia Asso., Great Val- 
ley, ch. 23.90; Philadelphia, 
llth ch., Samuel Martin 5; 
Spruce st. ch., J. Bartholom- 
ew 5; Montgomery, ch, 25; 
Colraine, ch. 75 cts.; per Rev. 
J. F., agent, 
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26.10 
84.35 


10.25 


106.49 


48.88 


35.80 


9.25 
32.65 


—— 571.35 


30.00 


22.53 


233.84 


1.60 
2.00 
1.05 


69.65 


128.89 
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North Philadelphia Asso., Hat- 


mont st. ch. 34.71; Tioga, ch. 


boro’, ch. 9.41; Philadelphia, 2.50; Barre, ch., Sab. Sch. 
North ch., Sarah Lindsey 3- 2.75: per Rev. 8. M. O., 
61; per Rev. J. F., agent, 13.02 agent, 74.91 
Central Union Asso., Radnor, Rock Island Agso., coll. by Rev. 
ch., per Rev. J. F., agent, 91 E. ©. Mitchell, per Rey. 5 
French Creek Axsso. 10; Alle- M. 0., agent, 5.00 
ghany, ch. 2,62; Fairview, — 143.21 
ch, 4.35; Georgetown, ch. 9- 
-50; Springfield, Rev. H. Indiana 
Steelman 2; Steuben, ch. 1- Bedford Asso., per Rev. 8. M. 
.53; Meads Corners, ch. 2; Osgood, agent, 7.08 
per Rev. J. F., agent, 32.00 Curries Prairie Asso., Prairie 
Wyoming Asso. 17.83; Bran- Creek, ch., by Rev. J. L. 
trim, ch. 19.92; Mehoopany, Douglass, per Rev. 8. M. 0., 
ch. 2.92; 8. Auburn, Rev. E. agent, 17.30 
Sturdevant 1; Wilkesbarre, Evansville, Asso., coll. by Rev. 
ch., of wh. 2. is for Sgau Ka- J.L. D., 30.03; Evansville, 
ren Scriptures, 6; per Rev. A. L. Robinson, of wh. 50 . 
J. F., agent, 47.67 prev. received, to cons. him- 
Bradford Asso., Monroe and _ H. L. M., 100; per Re 
Towanda, ch. 3.01; Towanda, 8. M. 0., agent, 130.03 
ch. 3.75; Springfield, ch. 1- Friendship Asso., coll. by Rev. 
-75; Troy, ch. 6.30; per Rev. J. W. Chord, per Rev. 8. - 
J. F. , agent, 13.81 0., agent, 4.00 
Northumberland Asso., White Huntington 
Deer, 0. N. Worden 2; Ber- a few friends, coll. by Rev. J. 
wick, ch. 7; Briar Creek, ch. L. D., per Rev. 8. M. 0., 
18 cts.; Bloomsburg, ch. 4; agent, 2.60 
per Rev. J. F., agent, 13.18 Inndianapolis Asso., Indianap- 
Pittsburg Asso., Washington, olis, ch., per Rev. 8. M. 0., 
Mrs. 8. A. Abbott, per Rev. agent, 2.71 
J. ¥., agent, 2.00 Judson Asso., coll. by Rev. J. 
Clarion’ Asso. 15.13; Mt. Plens- L. D., per Rev. 8. M. 0, 
ant, ch. 5; Black Lick, ch. agent, 35.59 
35 cts.; Indiana, ch. 2; Brush Laughery Asso., coll. by Rev. 
Valley, ch. 3.68; Mahoning, J.L. D., per Rev. 8. M. O., 
ch. 7; Shiloh, ch. 2; E. Ma- agent, 21.00 
honing, ch. 5.32; Greenville, Madison Asso., coll. by Rev. J. 
ch. 2; Brookville, ch. 2.43; L. D., 30; North Madison, 
Punxatawney, ch. 740; Beth- ch., E. Stapp 1; Madison, 
el, ch. 2; Diamondville, ch. ch. 10; per Rev. 8. M. 0., 
2; Plumville, ch. 2.35; Beu- agent, 41.00 
lah, ch. 5; Soldier’s Run, ch. Salmonie River Asso., of wh. 
4; Montgomeryville, ch. 1- 28.08 is coll. by Rev. J. L. 
-80; Cowanshannock, ch. 3- ch., 
40; Warsaw, ch. 15; Pin ev. C. B. Kendall 1; per 
Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 33.31 


Flat, ch. 50 cts.; per Rey. J. 


Wesaw Creek Asso., coll. 


F. nt 88.36 
dias -——1509.09 Rey. J. L. D., to sup. Shwa 
Tllinois. Dong, nat. pr., care Rev. H. 
Alton, 1st ch., Sab. Sch., for L. Van Meter, Bassein, Bur- 
Rev. Dr. Binney’s theol. mah, 26.50; Niconza, ch., 
school, Rangoon, Burmab, tow. sup. of nat. pr., coll. by 
11.05; Sandwich, ch., tow. Rev. J. L. D., 13; Logans- 
rinting Karen Scriptures, 5; rt, ch., coll. by Rev. J. L. 
fason, Uriah McKay 5; 21.05 + 12; per Rev. 5S. M. O., 
Chicago Asso., St. Charles, ch., agent, 51.50 
per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, agent, 16 White Lick Asso., coll. by Rev. 
Fox River Asso., Plainfield, J. L. D., 17.50; Greencastle, 
ch., tow. sup. of Oung Gyee, ch. Mrs. Hannah Standiford 
pg pr., care Rev. D. L. 1; per Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 18.50 
Brayton, Rangoon, Burmah, General Asso., coll. at Madi- 
per Rev. 5. M. O., agent, 7.00 son, per Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 17.43 
Nine Mile Asso. 7.50; Sparta, ~—— 382.05 
ch., L. A. C. Brown, bal. tow. Iowa. 
=e. of nat. pr., care Rey. B. 
. Thomas, ad wang Bur- Davenport Asso., coll. by Rev. 
ae 19; Sab. Sch. 1; per J. T. Weatover, 4; Camanche, 
Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 27.50 ch. 8.62; per Rev, 8. M. Os- 
Ottawa Asso., Sublette, ch., per good, agent, 12.62 
Rey. 5. M. 0., agent, 7.00 Dubuque Asso., Delhi, ch., by 
Quincy Asso., coll. by Rev. E. Rev. J. Y. Aitchinson, per 
itchell, 14.95; Griggs- Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 3.00 


ville, ch. 20; Quincy, Ver- 


Iowa Valley Asso., Grinnell, 


ch., 

Linn Asso., coll. by Rev. A. 
Chapin, 11.15; Vinton, ch. 
3.85; per Rev. 8S. M. 0., 
agent, 


Michigan. 

Grand River Asso. 6.75; Grand 
Rapids, Ist ch. 4; per Rev. 8. 
M. , agent, 

Hillsdale Asso., Coldwater, ch., 
per Rev. S. M. O., agent, 

Jackson Asso., 7.65; Eaton 
Rapids, ch. 2; per Rev. 8. M. 
0., agent, 

azoo Asso., Kalamazoo, 
ch. 25; Galesburg, ch. 8.52; 
South on ch. 16- 
-50; per Rey. 8. M. 0., agent, 

Lenawee Asso., Adrian, ch., 
Wm. R. Porter 1; Rome, Ist 
ch., Rey. R. Hervey 1; Te- 
cumseh, ch. 5; per Rev. S. 
M. 0., agent, 

Michigan Asso. 26.43; Keno- 
chee, ch. 2.50; Ray, ch., Wm. 
Hall 3; St. Clair, ch. 1; per 
Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 

Shiawassee Asso., Williamston, 
ch., per Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 

Washtenaw Asso., York, ch. 5; 
Dexter, ch., Dea. Geo. Walk- 
er 2; per Rey. S. M. O., 


agent, 

Wayne Asso. 20.35; Highland, 
ch. 17; Kensingion, ch. 6.63; 
Northville, ch. 8.73; Howell, 
ch., Mrs. L. Whitney 1; per 
Rev. S. M. 0., agent, 

State Bap. Convention, coll. at 
Jackson, per Rev. 8. M. 0., 
agent, 


Minnesota. 


Northern Minnesota Asso., coll. 


by Rev. A. Gale, per Rev. 8. 
M. Osgood, agent, 
Ohio. 


Warren, Ira and Sallie Fuller 
3; Brimfield, “Stella” 4; 

Anglais Asso., coll. by Rev. J. 
L. Douglass, per Rev. 8. M. 
Osgood, agent, 

Central Ohio Asso., coll. by Rev. 
E. D. Thomas, per Rev. 8. M. 
0., agent, 

Cleveland Asso., Richfield, ch. 
4.75; Royalton, ch., of wh. 5- 
-75 is fr. Mrs. Austin, 7; per 
Rev. 8S. M. 0., agent, 

Columbus Asso., Delaware, ch., 
per Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 

Coshocton Asso., per Rev. S. M. 
0., agent, 

tr., per Rev. 5S. M. nt, 

Huron Asso., Norwalk, 
Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 

Maumee Asso., West Barre, ch. 
2.50; Toledo, ch. 50 cts.; per 
Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 

Miami Asso. 20.25, less 5 coun- 
terfeit bill, 15.25; Camden, 


Rev. 8S. M.0., agent, 2.00 


15.00 


63,71 


13.66 


Donations. 


32.62 


190.72 


1.00 


ch. 1; per Rev. S. M. 0., 


agent, 
Ohio Asso., coll. by Rev. E. D. 
Thomas, 5.71; Centre Pojnt, 


of wh. 3.75 is fr. Fem. Miss. 
Soc., and 72 cts. fr. Sab. Sch., 
13.77; Mantua, ch., D. L. 
Turner 1; Aurora, ch., - 
Loveland 1; per Rey. 8. M. 


O., agent, 

Sciota Asso., W. Whitney tr., 
bal., per Rev. S. M. 0., agent, 

Trumbull Asso. 6.34; Mecca, 
ch. 5.50; Warren, ch., Young 
People’s Miss, Soc., tow. sup. 
of nat. pr., care Mre. M. B, 
Ingalls, Rangoon, Burmah, 
44.50; per Rey. 8. M. 0., 
agent, 

Wills Creek Asso., coll. by Rev. 
N. A. Reed, 10.66; Cam- 
bridge, ch., Rev. P. McCol- 
lum 1; Wayne, David Sayre 
2; Otsego, ch. Rev. C. T, Em- 
erson 1; per Rey. 8. M. 0O., 
agent, 

Wooster Asso., per Rev. 8. M. 
0., agent, 

Zanesville Asso,, Zanesville, lst 
ch., Rev. D. F. Carnahan, per 
Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 

Zoar Asso. 5.64; Clear Fork, 
ch., of wh. 4.88 is fr. Sab. 
Sch., 9.39; Beaver, ch. 2; per 
Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 


Wisconsin, 
Jonesville Asso., Rev. 0. J. 
Dearborn tr., per Rev. 8. M. 
Osgood, agent, 
Lake Shore Asso., Racine, Ist 
ch., per Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 
Winneba © Asso., Oshkosh, 2nd 
ch. 2; Waupun, ch. 8.14; per 
Rev. 8. M. agent, 


Maryland. 
Baltimore, a friend 
Missouri. 
St. Louis, 2nd ch. 
North Carolina, 
Newbern, Sergt. James H. Lins- 
ley, Co. C., 10th Regt. Ct. 
ol., 


Legacies. 
Canandaigua, N. Y., Consider 
Lucas, John Lamport, Exr., 
per H. D. Goodwin, 
Jackson Asso., Napoleon, ch., 
Mich., Wm. Randall, by 
Charles Crasey Exr., per Rev. 


8. M. Osgood, agent, 


[December, 1862+ 


16.25 


15.77 
5.00 


56.34 


535.50 


$5,666.44 


Total from April 1 to Oct. 31, 1862, $26,- 


457.50. 


| 
7 ch. 60 ots.; per Rev. 5S. M. 
— O., agent, 6.31 
| Portage Asso., Streetsboro’, ch., 
| 10.75 
5.00 
9.65 
50.02 
7.00 
32.93 
14.66 
1,00 
| 30.00 
| 7.00 10.00 
17.03 
— 291.38 
= 
15.70 
14.00 
“i 10.14 
39.84 
7.00 2.00 
| 31.30 149.68 
| 10.29 
5.00 
| 
11.75 $6,110.96 
4.55 
8.13 
34.00 
10.00 20.00 
— 655.50 
— 3.00 


